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standard week policies, and in general the tendency to desire or demand uniform regulations for the infinite variety of industries which exist in a country presenting great diversities of soil, climate, racial and traditional conditions, and food and drink habits. Variety, flexibility, and mobility in industral regulation should be the aim, not uniformity and stiffness.
Another serious difficulty in introducing real copartnership is the failure of a large portion of the public to realize that new capital is incessantly needed in any business which is to expand or grow, or even to maintain its efficiency. Hence, to impede or prevent the steady flow of new capital into a factory industry is to destroy it. Moreover, a fair return for capital in a long-established and steady industry producing staple commodities is a very different thing from a fair return for capital in a new and adventurous industry, or in an industry which produces articles whose market value depends on fashion, social whims, extravagant advertising, the ups and downs in respect to prosperity of different classes in the community, or changes in the pleasures, games, or sports of the populace. A strong argument in favor of opening an employer's accounts to his employes is that through knowledge of the accounts employes gradually learn that new capital is frequently needed, and that in most businesses money has to be borrowed at some peak of the business; so that the employer must have credit at the places where money can be borrowed. A curious illustration of this point came to light this Summer in a canning establishment in the Middle West, which has a strong peak lasting from three to four months. The business is really managed by a mixed committee containing manager, directors, and foremen or heads of departments, all of whom are profit-sharers. The company is new, and has no credit as such, the borrowing power lying with the manager. Knowing that a considerable sum of money would have to be borrowed in order to carry on the business during the peak, the managing committee insisted that the life of the manager should be insured for an amount which would cover the habitual borrowings for the peak. The managing committee took this action because it wanted to be sure of the money necessary to carry on the business, in case the manager bhould die before or during the peak. These profit-sharers had learned in a few months much about the proper co-operation between capital and labor, although the plan of profit-sharing under which they were working was a defective one.